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Cat-bird . Never before have I knovm so many Cat¬ 
birds to breed within sight and sound of our farm house. 
Three ap ea.red together in front of it on May 5 and by 
the end of the month we had two pairs nesting in the 
shrubbery behind it, a third in that near the old poultry 
yard, a fourth in that just south of the cow pasture, a 
fifth at the Ritchie place and at least two more in the 
Berry Pasture across the public road. The birds last men¬ 
tioned were probably harried by Jays and apparently 
reared no young, but those nearer the house were but little 
disturbed and were feeding young either in or just out of 
the nests before the close of June. One nest was built in 
a snowberry bush directly under, and within a yard of, the 
pantry window. The male of this pair had a. singularly 
unmusical song, consisting whofly of disconnected rasping 
and stuttering notes very trying to my ea.rs, although 
perhaps not similarly displeasing to those of his mate. 
Although this nest v^as begun on May 18, the young had not 
left it by June 37. 

One of the three birds that arrived on May 5 was 
frequently employed during that day and the next in 
picking up nesting materials and carrying it into the 
Forsythih. tnicket where, however, she dropped at least most 
of it. While thus engaged she (for the bird was evidently 
a female) was closely followed by the other two, both of 
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looked like males. They kept fanning out their tails and 
quivering their half-opened wings, at the same time 
uttering subdued, wheezy sounds but no musical notes. 

Although apparently rival suitors of the female bird, they 
did not once display the least animosity towards each other. 

No Cat-bird in our neighborhood was heard to mimic 
the note of any other species of bird this year. 

OrariR-e-crested Warbler . My very first spr ing 
record of the occurrence of this Warbler was made on May 
13, v/hen about 6.30 A. M. I came upon a bird sunning 
itself in a leafless tnicket overrun with wild' grapevines 
near our hillside poultry yard. Thence it flew, presently, 
to a low-sweeping branch of a large hickory and began 
probing the terminal, swollen buds in much the same 
deliberate, abstracted manner as that so often charac¬ 
teristic of the Tennessee Warbler. It was very tame and 
sluggish, permitting close approach. From distances no 
greater than ten yards I watched it closely through my 
glass, in clear sunlight, for upwards of fifteen minutes, 
identifying it beyond all possibility of doubt. It was 
an exceptionally dull-colored bird, probably a female, with 
dusky olivaceous upper parts and grayish under parts, 
tinged only very slightly with yellowish. The top of head 
appeared uniform with the baxk in general coloring but its 
sides showed ill-defined and scarce noticeable superciliary 

stripes. The bird was quite along and uttered no sound save 
an occasional faint lisping tnip, sometimes abbreviated to tsi,' 






Evening Grosbeak . Miss Mary and Miss Hattie Eaton 
dwell not far from the village center of Co-Cord on a 
shaded hillside that slopes steeply dovra to Monument 
Street from the rear of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Close about 
this house stand several large white ashes, planted upwards 
of sixty years ago, and various other ornamental trees, 
among which are two or three y<rell-grown box elders. 

Shortly after settling at our farm I was called to 

the telephone one evening (that of the 7th April) by Miss 

Mary Eaton who informed me that six Evening Grosbeaks, a 

male e/nd 5 females, had appeared at 10.30 that forenoon, 

in trees near the house. When, at length, they flew off, 

several others joined them but just how many there were 

in all she could not say. The next day four were seen by 

her at 8 A. M. and eight (l male and 7 females) by 

Mr. Dexter about noon. On the 10th the same flock of 
re 

eight/appeared to be seen by both Miss Eaton and Mr. Dexter. 

Learning on that day of their presence, Reginald 
Heber.Howe, Jr, telephoned her to request permission to 
shoot one of them for the Thoreau Museum Collection, Being 
refused, he wa.s not heard from again and is unknown to 
have visited the place to see the birds. They were unnoted 
by any one on the 11th but at 9.15 on the morning of the 
12th Miss Mary telephoned me that they were back again, I 
motored there as soon as our Ford car could be got ready, 
reaxhing the Eaton house at 10.40. The Grosbeaks had 




flitted away only a few minutes before, Miss Eaton said, 
but we found them presently, further up the hillside and 
just outside a boundary wall of the Cametery, the male on 
grass ground in a sunny opening directly beneath a scraggy 
apple tree in which the others were perched. On counting 
the members of the flock repeatedly a,nd carefully, I was 
not a little surprised to find that besides the male there 
were no less than ten birds in female plumage or eleven 
altogether. Miss Eaton's surprise was even greater for no 
one had hitherto made certain of more than eight and she 
felt positive that this number had never once before been 
exceeded except perhaps on the occasion of their first 
appearance.and departure when, she thought, there might 
have been as many as we together saw. The latter remained 
long in the apple tree, sometimes scattered all over and 
throughout its branches, occasionally clustering here and 
there by threes or fours, always perching erect and 
statuesque when inert, ever sluggish and listless of 
movement ?/hen happing or flitting from twig, silent for the 
most part but every now and then uttering staccato calls 
which might easily have been mistaken for those of House 
Sparrows although appreciably shriller or more piping and 
perhaps, as Miss Eaton thought, somewhat suggestive in 
quality of the spring voices of Pickerings Hylas. No other 
vocal notes were heard by us on this occasion. At length 
the birds took wing and witn swift, moderately undulating 
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flig:yit sT/ept over the open hill-top to a cluster of gray- 
birches beyond,-where they sat as inactive as before for many 
minutes, finally flying off in a northwesterly direction 
until lost of sight in far distance. Nor are they know to 

have ever returned after this. 

On 

After examining the ground close to the house, on 
or over vihich they have been feeding mostly, I found it 
thickly strewn v/ith white ash seeds, evidently scattered 
wudely by strong winds for very many were not under any tree 
from which they could have come. There were also less 
n-umerous box elder seeds, beneath two well grown trees of 
that species, and these. Miss E§,ton thinks, may have supplied 
most of the food of the Grosbeaks for she did not see them 
eating the white ash seeds although Purple Finches had been 
feasting on them for a week or more and were still doing 
so when I was there. It is noteworthy, if not also rather 
remarkable, that this flock of Eteening Grosbeaks, like that 
viewed by me at Lexington on January 24, should have sud¬ 
denly increased from a lesser n-umber to just eleven members, 
on the occasion of my only visit to their haunts and after 
that should never have been seen there again by any one I 

Early in the morning of May 4, a solitary male 
Evening Grosbeak paid our Farm a fleeting visit. He was 
first seen, just as/were sitting down to breakfast, crossing 






the open field in front of the house, with low, undulating 
flight, to alight in the top of the big elm by the road¬ 
side where he uttered loudly and incessantly the usual 
House Sparrow-like call, sometimes closely follovfed by a 
rolling or chuckling whistled one. Soon after this he 
flew across the road to a bushy wild apple tree growing 
by a wall, near the well-house, perching on one of its 
outer low-drooping branches no more than eight feet above 
the ground, where Gilbert and I approached him closely 
certainly to v;ithln 20 yards) and viewed him to excellent 
advantage, for several minutes, in clear, well-diffused 
light, under an overcast sky. 

Thus seen, he seemed to possess an unusual amount 
of yellow, especially on the back, and this of an excep¬ 
tionally pale cast. There was also more conspicuous 
white in his plumage than birds of his kind and sex com¬ 
monly show. His next flight, to and along the public 
roadway, terminated at the young v/hite oak that shades our 
mail box, in which he sat for a few moments before rising 
high in air and crossing Lawrence’s fields to extensive 
woodland beyond, where I had my final view of him perched 
on the tojimost stray of a tall chestnut not less than four 
hundred yards away and looking scarce bigger than a pin 
head; yet even from that distance his harsh calls came 
faintly to ray ears. Altogether we had him under observation 



for about ten minutes, during which he sat bolt upright and 
never once shifted his foothold, when perched, while he 
called ceaselessly except when on wing, as if hoping to be 
answered by others of his kind — which never happened. The 
harsh, Sparrow-like note and the shout , guttural, rolling 
whistle, already mentioned, were the only utterances 
heard on this occasion. 

On nearly if not precisely this same date a female 
Evening Grosbeak appeared in Bedford village, as I after¬ 
wards learned from Mr. and Mrs, Blinn. They report that 
it tried to enter a bird box close to their house, from 
which it was driven away by some House Sparrows. Of its 
sex they are quite certain, having viewed it long and at 


near range 




White-crowned Sparrow . Two handsome-pluraaged birds 
together in our Farm lane on May 13, One uttered every 
now and then a sweet, plaintive song beginning with tv/o 
notes very like a Vesper Saprrow's opening ones and fol¬ 
lowed by half a dozen more suggestive of those of the 
Tree Sparrow. My crude, whistled imitation of them was 
often promptly answered by their author. On the 14th a 
single bird, also in the lane, sang at intervals all day 
long. His song, wild and plaintive, reminding me of a 
Meadow Lark's, He also uttered the whit call and a 
faint, lisping chirp common to most Sparrows, It was, no . 
doubt, the self-sa.me male that continued to haunt the 
lane or the Forsythia thicket in front of our house during 
the next two days. On the 15th he was heard in full song, 
every now and then, through the entire day but on the 
loth kept silent save in early morning. He had a wild, 
sweet, plaintive voice and notes essentially unvaried in 
form and sequence yet differing sufficiently in quality 
or expression from time to time to remind me by turns of 
those of the Vesper Sparrow, of the Tree Sparrow, of 
the Meadow Lark and, occasiona,lly, even of the Hermit Thrush, 
Such suggestiveness implies, of course, that the song was 
very pleasing and it so impressed me despite the fact that 
it was not sufficiently loud to be heard distinctly and to 
the best advantage at distances exceeding fifty or sixty 
yards. 








Screech Owl. At either end of our old hatn, just 

roof 

under the projecting peak of its gable/ is a heart-shaped 
opening about 12 inches high by 8 wide, cut by my order 
years ago in the hope that Swallows might make use of it — 
which thus far they have failed to do. Passing that v/ay 
about 9 A. M. on May 15, I happened to glance at the 
aperture opening westward and at once perceived that it 
was occupied by a gray Screech Owl, sitting bolt upright, 
with ears erect, gazing dreamily through ha.lf-closed eyes 
out into brilliant sunshine. Thus engaged he was to be 
seen almost daily and at any hour, from the date just 
mentioned to June 12, in one or the other opening, but 
sometimes he retured to a rafter within the barn and 
occasionally could not be found anyv/here in the building 
or its neighborhood. His coice of a diurnal perch did 
not seem to be much governed by weather conditions for he 
showed himself in the opening quite as freely and for 
hours at a time when the sun was shining brightly as when 
the sky was clouded — although most given to doing so, 
perhaps, in the early morning and late afternoon. 

With the oncoming of evening twilight one might 
see him glide forth on silent wing to spread terror and 
dismay among our nesting Robins who followed him hither 
and thither through orchard and waodland, protesting his 
unwelcome presence with clamorous outcry. Nor did it 






fail to give similar concern to the Phoebes who for unnim- 
bered years have nested in the cellar beneath the old barn. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief he never once 
molested any of these birds or their young but that cannot 
be said with equal confidence regarding his mate, a red 
Owl with a brood of young occupying a hollow oak trunk 
standing to the rear of, or scarce thirty yards from, the 
barn. Of her and their presence so near at hand I had no 
knowledge or even suspicion until May 26, when she flew low 
and close past me to the oak, carrying in her bill a hair¬ 
less, featherless flesh-colored object which looked very 
like an unfledged young Robin and not improbably was one. 

For upon follov/ing tack her line of flight I thought she 
must have come directly from an isolated apple tree and this 
was found to shelter a Robin's nest with the lining freshly 
torn out. Between this tree and the oak lies a perfectly 
open space fifty yards or more in width which the Owl was 
seen to cross. Yet it was then 9.30 A. M., with the sun 
shining brightly from a cloudless sky, Thc.t at such an hour 
and place she should have sought and captured prey of any 
kind seems rather surprising. 

On reaching the hollovir oak, she scarce checked her 
swift-gliding flight perceptibly before entering a round 
hole originally drilled by a Flicker and not since enlarged, 
being rimmed about by sound wood. It afforded so poor a 



a vie?i/ of the dimly-lighted cha.mber within, that the young’ 
Owls, unquestionably there at the time, could not be sighted. 
Nor did we afterwards set eyes on more than one and he, 
poor bird, was found lying dead beneath a neighboring shed, 
albeit without sign of external injury and having flight 
quills fully developed, although his red body feathering 
was still plentifully intermixed with whitish natal down. 

This happened about June 15. As the dead bird was in 
fresh condition, he and the others presumably left the nest 
about that date. Save on the single occasion above men¬ 
tioned, the mother bird remained unseen and probably within 
the oak, by day, but often appeared when twilight was 
deepening at evening, gliding on noiseless wing through 
the apple orchard with excited Robins clamoring in her 
wake. 

Strange to say, no vocal sound of any kind, however 
trifling, was ever once heard from any of the Ov/ls during 
April, May or J\ine, despite the fact that the parent birds 
certainly hatched and reared their brood within sixty 
yards of the house in which I wa.s not only living all the 
while, but Slso strolling about constantly long after 
nightfall. That they should one and all have preserved 
such apparently unbroken silence during so long a period 
seemed truly remarkable; y?et I have had similar experiences 
in former years with Screech Owl breeding in the seme 
neighborhood (See notes for June 1901 and 1904, especially.) 






Farmer neighbors and bird-loving friends from 
various distances came to viev; the male while he was fre¬ 
quenting the old barn and were much impressed by his 
statuesque poses and by the subdued beauty of his soft gray 
plumage. He was seen to best advantage when sitting in one 
or the other of the apertures just under the gable roof, 
fully exposed to outer daylight, yet backed by murky 
shadows within the building, and shovfing every detail of 
form, color and marking with admirable distinctness. Thus 
environed he would not infrequently suggest a realistic 
painting of such a bird, set in abeart-shaped frame of 
weathered wood, or perhaps a. well-mounted specimen simi¬ 
larly. displayed. At first he vrould compress his body 
plumage to the utmost and bring his eyelids together in 
such a way as to reduce the spaces between them to narrow 
vertical slits, whenever he was conscious of close human 
observation, but it soon ceased to give him any obvious 
concern or to deter him from ga.zing long and abstractedly, 
through wide-opened eyes, out into brilliant sunshine, 
however many people might be moving about and talking on 
the gro\ind beneath. His feathered ear fufts invariably 
stood erect, with their tips scarce an inch apart. We 
thought them longer, narrower and more acutely pointed 
than those of most Screech Owls and wondered how they could 
be kept in such immaculate order — each with gently- 
tapering outlines exactly matching those of the other and 
never anywhere a misplaced or rumpled feather. Very 



admirable, too, were their delicately penciled markings. 

That they served not merely to adorn the bird but also 
added immeasurj^ably to his general interest and impressive¬ 
ness was unmistakable. 

Q-oshawk . Fnen, early in April, I went to October 
Farm, Burbank informed me that a large Haw'k had frequented 
it during the latter part of the preceding winter and 
twice, to his knowledge, had approached the poultry yard 
closely, thereby occasioning much alarm among our fowls. 
Shortly after this I found,in brush-grown places within 
or bordering extensive woodla.nds, feathered remains of no 
less than four Ruffed Grouse, all of which had been killed, 
plucked and devoured — to the very last fleshy morsel — 
evidently by some large bird of prey who had voided its 
chalky white excrement freely over more than one of the 
spots where it had feasted so sumptuously. That it was a 
Goshawk can scarce be doubted, for on April 16 I had a 
glimpse of what looked very like one flying over Birch Field 
and on the 19th fully identified a very large female, also 
on wing a.nd follov/ing precisely the same line of flight as 
the first. As she passed me within 60 yards, in full sun¬ 
light and a little below the tops of the taller trees, I 
could see that she was not fully mature, the "blue" of her 
upper parts being somewhat tinged with brownish and her 




underparts having coarse , dark longitudinal streaks. She 
lool^ed almost as big as an Osprey but resembled Cooper’s 
Hawk in respect to form and proportions, and had much the 
same swift, gliding flight, performed for the most part 
with only occasional wing beats. It seemed suggestive 
alike of irresistible,momentum and of stealthy, murderous 
intent. How feat-inspiring to all lesser defenseless wood¬ 
land creatures must' be the appearance of a Goshawk in their 
haunts. Once fairly sighted and pursued by him, even the 
wary and fleet-winged Partridge can have but little if any 
chance of escape although resourceful enough to commonly 
elude almost all other predacious birds and beasts. 
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The Cape May Yifarbler used to be considered — no 
doubt rightly — a rare and irregular visitor to eastern 
Massachusetts. YiTithin the past few ye ars it ha,s been 


commonly 



reported oftener and more regularly but never heretofore 
in anything like the numbers virhich appeared about our 
Concord Farm this autumn. It wan first noted there on 
September 4 when tree young birds (l male, two females) 
were seen feeding together in gray birches and white pines 
in Birch Field, in company with Warblers of several other 
species. On the 6th not less than ten or a dozen Cape May 
Warblers spent the entire day (a dark, cloudy and mostly 
rainy one) in trees or shrubbery near our house, ranging 
hither and thither through the ^ple orchard, drifting to 
and fro along the old farm lane and lingering for upv;ards 
of an hour in thickets bordering on the lawn, across which 
Henshaw and I viewed them through our opera glasses and 
a plate glass window of the dining room — within which 
we were then sitting. 

Nevertheless it proved impracticable to count them 
accurately at this or any other time for not all were ever 
in sight at once, although as many as five or six some¬ 
times showed themselves there, perhaps on the same tree top 
or even on the same branch, while several others might 
simultaneously be less plainly seen, or merely heard 
chirping, anid dense foliage not far off. Some were almost 








constantly engaged “by couples in sportive pursuit of one 

another, during t-hich they dashed hither and thither at top 

speed, alternately appearing in open spaces and disappearing 

ainong bordering thickets. Yet even the more widely 

scattered birds kept ever sufficiently in touch with all 

the rest to follow the same direction pursued by them 

while drifting back and forth, ^s has been stated, there 

must have been altogether at least a dozen of them and it 

is not improbable that there may have been quite half as 

many more. The only birds of other species seen with 

them were a Red-eyed Vireo and an Oven-bird, Hence the 

flock consisted almost solely of Gape May Warblers, Most 

of these were females, showing little or no yellow and 

evidently young of the year but there were at least two males, 

one a handsome adult, the other immature. In the same 

neighborhood, but not equally near our house and for the 

most part in s econd-groYirth woods of birch, oak and pine, 

I afterwards nbted a young female Cape May on September 9, 

male 

another on the 13th, a young male on the 17th, an adult/on 
the 25th, and tv/o males — one adult, the other immature — 
on October 3. 

The appearance together at Concord of so many of 
these Warblers on one occasion and the not infrequent presence 
of others during a period covering almost an entire month 
would be more surprising were it not that v;ithin the past 



few years the beautiful birds have been reported as 
occurring elsewhere in ever-increasing numbers, especially 
while migrating southward in eaxly autumn through Massachu¬ 


setts and the Middle Atlantic States. Whether or not there 
has been corresponding increase throughout their breeding 
grounds in northern New England and the Maritime Provinces, 
such as New Brimswick and Nova Scotia, it would be interesting 
to learn. 


Blue Jay 

Migration 



The south-bound flight of Blue Jays coming from 
further north was exceptionally heavy this year. Beginning 
about the middle of September, if not somewhat earlier, 
it reached its maximum height between the 20th and 25th of 
the month when, for three or four days in succession, 
the loud-voiced birds were so abuadant and wide-spread that 
one could not go anywhere without having them almost con¬ 
stantly in sight or hearing. During this period they 
especially frequented our deciduous woods through which 
they roamed ceaselessly in small, scattered flocks, seeking 
food which must have been rather scarce for most of the 
trees had suffered too severely from the attacks of gypsy 
moth and other larvae to mature fruit of any kind. There 
was, however, a single large scarlet oak, growing in an 
open field, which having been protected by spraying bore 
a plentiful crop of acorns and on these the Jays feasted 







as long as they lasted, holding them underfoot while ham¬ 
mering them with their beaks to remove the outer shell and 
thronging the tree at all hours of the day. I saw them 
thus engaged for the last time on October 6, During the 
remainder of that month it was unusual to note more than 
two or three daily and almost none remained after November 
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Flocks of Crows, bred oe breeding further to the 
north and migrating southward over or past our farm. 



were noted there on October 13 ,14 , SSflo 



( 504 -) ( 404 ) 

4 , 11 . Almost all these flights occurred 


between 7 and 10 A. M, The birds composing them invariably 
pursued a south-westerly or perhaps even westerly course, 
never a directly southward one. They usually passed very 
high in air, following one another in straggling order and 
at such wide intervals that the vanguard of a, flock con¬ 
taining no more than one hundred numbers might become lost 
to view in the far distance before its rearguard appeared 
in sight. Such, at least, was their custom in clear and 
serene weather, when it was interesting to watch their 
leisurely, level and straight-onward flight as they passed 
in seemingly endless and impressively well-ordered procession, 
all keeping t) nearly the same elevated, aerial pathway 
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but following one another at least fifty or more yards 
apart. On such occasions the sound of their voices, coming 
from far and near, was very pleasing, especially when 
mellowed by distance. For the most it consisted of single 
caws .uttered with ever-V8.rying intonations by widely- 
separated members of the sable throng. There was seldom 
or never any clamorous and general outcry excepting virhen, 
as occasionally happened, the birds descended to feed 
awhile in grassy meadows or fields of unharvested corn. 

Then and there they were given to not infrequent outbursts 
of prolonged and vociferous cawing in which every member 
of the flock seemed to be taking part. 

Although passing oftenest during tranquil weather, 
the migrant Crows sometimes appeared when it was othervirise 
and then might be seen in rather compact flocks, now 
mounting above, next disappearing belov; or behind wooded 
ridges with many a gra-ceful, curving swoop, as they 
advanced laboriously against violent, a^dverse gusts of wind 
Our locally-resident C^ows seemed disinclindd to intermingl 
with alien ones invading their haunts on such occasions 
but instead busied themselves with their own affairs, in 
accustomed ways. That most if not all of them remain in 
Concord throughout the year is open to little doubt. Suc^, 
a.t least, is certainly the case with one particular bird 
whose unvarying and characteristic caw-car- e-e (very 
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Resident 
Crows with 
pec ar calls 


strongly emphasized on the second syllable) has been heard 
at every season, for now half a dozen or more yeaxs, in 
the neighborhood of our farm and at Ball's Hill. Both 
localities have been frequented still longer, if less 
constantly, by another Crov/ whose habitual, if not only, 
utterance (I have heard him give no other) is a deep- 
intoned o\i-ah not unlike that of a Barred Owl and having 
acoustic qualities which render the sound extremely dif¬ 
ficult to locate but as regards distance and direction. 
Often have I thought its author far away when he was close 
at hand — or vice versax- He comes and goes at all 
seasons but sometimes is apparently absent for several 
successive weeks -- or even months. 



Ring-neck 

Pheasants 



Ring-necked Pheasants cannot have reared many, if 
any, young last summer, at least in our neighborhood, for 
those appearing there in autumn were few in number and 
apparently, virithout exception, adults of which nearly all 
were cocks,handsomely plumed and thoroughly versed in wiles 
by the exercise of which birds of their kind and sex safe¬ 
guard themselves so generally from every danger. They 
and the hens frequented the Berry Pasture chiefly but 
so sparingly and inconstantly as to be seen for the most 
part only singly and not oftener than once or twice vi^eekly. 
One or two resorted occasionally to a field of millet at 
the Ritchie place or to Lawrence's wide-stretching mowing 
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fields, but none were either seen or heard in many another 
nearby haunt from which they have seldom absented them¬ 
selves in former years. During the entire open season 
(October 12 - November 12) I hunted them persistently, at 
every favorable opportunity but with such indifferent 
success that only two were bright to bag — both in the 
Berry Pasture, where a smadl patch of sweet corn had been 
grown and left unh8.:^^ested, last year as well as this, 
for the express purpose of attracting Pheasants. They came 
to it only in the e3.rly morning and late afternoon. Any 
that happened to be found there at such |iours could 
usually be closely approached without much difficulty by 
stealing up behind a neighboring brush pile and thence 
making a quick dash in among the tall and crowded corn 
stalks. Birds thus surprised while filling their crops 
with ripening maize might rise at once on vfing, perhaps from 
virell-nigh underfoot, mounting almost straight upward to a 
height of fifteen or twenty feet before adopting level 
flight — thereby offering me conspicuous targets which it 
seemed impossible to miss but at which the 20 gauge gun was, 
I am bound to confess, discharged more than once in vain. 

Nor could it always be brought to shoulder before the big 
birds had passed almost beyond its range, for they flew 
quite as swiftly as Ruffed Grouse although rarely seeming 
to do so. Some of those encountered among the corn were 
too cool-headed 'and resourceful to risk exposing themselves 



in the manner just descrihed hut instead sneaked off on 
foot between the rose, into tangled thickets beyond, where 
it would have been futile to follow them with any hope 
of obtaining a fair shot. Although Pheasants retiring thus 
were almost never seen, I could ususlly trace their no 
less rapid than stealthy progress through the corn by 
hearing the pitter-pa.tter of their feet on its fallen husks, 
or fainter and more rustling sounds made by their bodies 
brushing past crisp low-drooping fronds, while every now 
and then some bird more hurried or heedless than the rest 
might strike a slender, semi-prostrate stalk hard enough 
to make it tremble perceptibly. 

During September and October I never once noted 
more than three Pheasants in the course of a single day, 
but four were seen in the Berry Pasture on November 1 and 
six on the 10th. The first one shot, a splendid cock, was 
instantly killed and quickly found lying back upward in a 
matted bed of lov; blueberry. The other, an adult female, 
fell broken-winged and being otherwise unhurt made such 
prompt use of her legs that she v/ould doubtless never have 
been seen again had not "Timmy" trailed her through dense 
brush, for upward of sixty yards, to aground juniper beneath 
v/hich she lay crouching. This seems worthy of record, be¬ 
cause it has so often been asserted that no dog can ever 
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overtake a merely ®ing-broken Pheasant except, perhaps, 
when pursuing it by sight, in open ground. 

’jirhen an old cock Pheasant is flushed by either man 
or dog he is likely to call oc-oc-oc-oc-oc-iz$;^ in hoarse 
tones and a-lmost certain to make--presumably with his 
muscular wings — a rather loud clattering sound not unlike 
that which may be produced by drawing the tip end of a 
cane across the slats of a picket fence. The hen is ungiven 
to any vocal outcry on such occasions — or, for that 
matter, many others — but her flight is commonly accom- 
pa.nied by a continuous whistling noise, unquestionably 
proceeding from the wings. It is lower-pitched than that 
of the Woodcock’s; less silvery than that of the Carolina 
Dove's; perhaps most like that of the G-olden-eye Duck's, 
although not nearly so far-reaching— being quite inaudible 
at distances exceeding one or two hundred yards and per¬ 
haps not to be heard beyond fifty or sixty yards when there 
is strong wind blowing. 
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It has long been known, of course, that animals 

not specifically related and perhaps very unlike sometimes 

Ai^^vian 

become strongly attached to each other, especially when in 

Romance 

captivity and rather closely confined. An interesting 

The Goose 

instance of this first came to my notice upwards of a year 

ago. It resulted indirectly from chance perusal of a 

and the 

dealer's catalogue wherein "fancy fowls" in bewildering 

Guinea-hen 

variety and of apparently rare attractiveness or remark¬ 
able utility were alluringly pictured aud described. There 

were also so-called "settings" of their eggs. Being par¬ 
ticularly tempted by the latter, I purchased rather many — 

at appropriately "fancy" prices. Plymouth Rock hens 

incubated them at our farm in Concord v/ith admirable fidelity 

but not much success. Of the few that hatched, one pro¬ 
duced a gosling said to have originated flrom an "African 

Goose", another a Guinea-fov/1 chick -- each sole represen¬ 
tative of its kind then and there brought into the world. 

This happened a.bout July 10, during my absence from 

Concord. 

Both birds were soon afterwards put into a. small, 

grass-grown enclosure which had no other occupant save one 

of the foster-mothers already mentioned and she had been 

@ 

removed when I first saw them there — on August 30. They 

were then more than one-half grown and already well- 

feathered. We separated them a month or so later, placing 

the Goose in a large poultry yard tenanted by about fifty 













adult Plymouth Rock hens and a few roosters; the Guinea- 
fowl in a smaller one devoted to chickens of various ages. 
This arrangement proved ill-advised for during the 
remainder of that day each bird refused to eat and tried 
persistently to escape, by thrusting its head and neck 
through meshes of a wire fence,or else paced ceaselessly 
to and fro, calling piteously and evidently "pining for 
its lost comrade" as my foreman said. So we took the 
Guinea-hen to the larger enclosure next morning , where¬ 
upon she ran straught to the Goose and the oddly-contrasting 
couple became happily reunited, never again to part com¬ 
pany, for so much as a single hour, while both lived. It 
was no less touching than pleasing to witness the unres¬ 
trained joy of their first meeting, manifested so prettily 
by tender caresses lavished alternately by each on other 
for upwards of twenty minutes, during which there was 
almost ceaseless flow of subdued cooing, chuckling, 
gurgling or murmuring vocal utterance, also presumably 
expressive of endearment. 

Its physical manifestation could not have been mis¬ 
taken for anything else -- albeit for the most part 
decorously restrained and never so much as remotely sug¬ 
gestive of sexual passion or desire. Sometimes the big 
and the little bird contented themselves with merely cuddling 
close together; oftener there was frequent interchange of 
gentle fondling by bill or cheek touched lightly or rubbed 
softly against a corresponding part or perhaps elsewhere. 









Txie Guinea-hen seldom essayed more than this, but the 
Goose repeatedly thrust out his long neck over her speckled 
back and thence beneath one of her folded wings until his 
head appeared just beyond it -- a grotesque attention 
which seemed to give both birds especial pleasure and satis¬ 
faction. Th8,t all these demonstrations, together vxith 
the vocal sounds accompanying them, must be interpreted 
as already suggested is open to no question, ad least in 
my mind. Similar behavior wan adterwards indulged in danly, 
if not hourly at every season, but perhaps neverggain so 
rapturously as on the first occasion. The affectionate 
devotion thus indicated seemed to be equally shared by 
both birds and v/holly unalloyed by sexua.l passion, though 
otherwise so lover-like. Continued without known inter¬ 
ruption or abatement through the ensuing year,it apparently 
dominated individual tastes and preferences to such a 
degree that little or no interest v;as taken in any pleasure 
or pursuit which could not be shared in common. Tet these 
companions differed no less obviously in character and 
temperament than in physical attributes, the Goose being 
confiding, intelligent and placid-minded, the Guinea-hen 
perversely distrustful and nervously restless -- after the 
usual manner of her kind. Perhaps this very dissimularity 
formed the chief basis of their romantic friendship, jiust 
as the so-termed "attraction of opposites" is thought to 
promote human relations of corresponding kind so often 
entered into happily by persons altogether unfike and other¬ 
wise seemingly unsuited to get on well together. 











After passing their first winter in the large 
poultry yard, the Goose e.nd Guinea-hen were removed ee^rly 
next spring to a sort of aviary built against the shed- 
end of our farm-house and partly under a projection of its 
roesf but elsewhere heaving no better protection against the 
weather than that afforded by wire netting overspread with 
grapevines. Here they lived contentedly enough for 
several months, in close companionship — for the ground 
space was limited — with three Mallard Ducks, half a 
dozen domestic fowl of various kinds and about thrice as 
many white Pigeons. 

Indifferent, yet not unfriendly, in their attitude 
towards all these, the devoted couple kept apart by them¬ 
selves as much as possible and either coolly ignored or 
mildly repelled occasional advances made by one or another 
of the others with evident desire for closer acquaintance. 
This' spirit of aloofness was especially ^own when, as 
happened every now and then, the inmates of the aviary ?/ere 
turned out to do whatever they liked — except scratch in 
flew er beds. Thus freed, the Ducks, ^ens and Pigeons 
usually remained close about the house whereas the Goose 
and the Guinea-hen invariably went off together to ramble 
happily beneath the shade of orchard trees, amid fragrant 
meadow grass or through tall-growing unharvested corn, per¬ 
haps to rather distant woods beyond. It may well be 
doubted if either bird would have cared to go without the 



other on these excursions. The G-oose, assuredly, would 
not have undertaken them, being too ill-adapted by nature 
for prolonged terrestrial locomotion. Nevertheless he 
accomplished it cheerfully enough by plodding straight 
onward after his beloved, more than content, apparently, 
with enjoyment of opportunities thereby afforded to having 
her Yifholly to himself. She, meanwhile, was likely to keep 
somewhat in advance, running hither and tnither swiftly, 
answering his occasional clarion callw with harsh, 
cackling ones and otherwise behaving in the manner charac¬ 
teristic of all her light-footed, feather-hes,ded and 
objectionably vociferous race. 

Although unknown to ever quarrel with other 
inma.tes of the aviary, the G-uinea-hen did so with those 
of the larger poultry ya.rd, sometimes attacking them most 
viciously, perhaps without much if any evident provocation. 
On such occasions the Goose always hastened to her aid 
with wide-spread wings and loud outcry. Thus assailed 
by both, no Plymouth Rock hen, however big and sturdy, 
could hope to escape a sound drubbing unless by quick 
retreat. Even a veteran rooster of that breed, tmuculent 
and domineering as befitted an overlord of the harem, 
was once made to share liberally in such punishment when 
trying to safeguard one of his wives from it. He, indeed, 
was finally driven into a remote corner of the yard and 
remained there moping for the next half hour, pitifully 
humiliated in spirit and perhaps also suffering bodily pain 





for the Goose could strike hard with both bill and wings 
when so inclined. 

The inscrutable, addle-pated Guinea-hen, thought 
to be a female but never certainly identified as such, 
deemed undesirous of human notice and hence got little of 
it. Not so the Goose, who both inspired and vsrelcomed it, 
being ever an attrextively friendly, sagacious and inter¬ 
esting bird much liked by everybody about the place. When 
closely approached and spoken to by anyone familiarly 
known, he would promptly advance with glad outcry, slow- 
flapping wings and sinuous curvings of head and neck — 
all alike betokening amicable greeting. It must be con¬ 
fessed that large greenish eggs which no other fowl could 
possibly have laid were sometimes found in the aviary but 
that idd not happen until general use of the name "Dick" 
and of masculine pronouns similarly applied, had become 
too firmly established to be then discredited or afterwards 
discontinued, because of any such belated evidence of 
femininity. 

Both birds seemed perfectly well when I left them 
and returned to Cambridge for the winter, on November 4, 
Burbank noticed nothing v^rong with either of them during 
the next two months but early in January, 1917, the Guinea- 
hen sickened and died — somewhat emaciated. Although 
then in apparently vigorous hea.lth and normal flesh, the 
Goose breathed his last only e, fev/ days later — having 
meanwhile declined all food, however tempting. Perhaps 








it merely happened so, but I am more inclined to think 
that the one no longer C8.red to live without the other, 
ilor is it difficult for me to believe tha.t if there be 
really spiritual existence after death for any mortal 
creatures it will not be denied these two or vouchsafed 
them on terms less mutually intimate than those enjoyed by 
them while living. However, all that may be regarded, 
everyone who takes interest in this avian romance must 
admit that it had a singularly appro]^)riate ending. 
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Of the larger marsh and river-frequenting biids I 
saw little or nothing this suturan excepting ?/hile rowing 
from the Manse to Ball's Hill, with H. W. Henshaw, during 
the forenoon of September 7. They were then encountered 
in greater numbers and variety than has happened within 
my personal experience and along the same stretch of river, 
for very many years. Besides enjoying the sight of them, 
we were glad to infer from their exceptional fearlessness, 
as well as comparative abundance, that they must be 
resorting there regularly and could not have suffered 
recent molestation from gun-bearing men or boys. This was 
especially indicated by the behavior of three or four 
Great Blue Herons ?7ho flitted on singly, ahead of our 
advancing boat, for the distance of a mile or more, some¬ 
times alighting in trees but oftener mid-leg deep in 
shallow river reaches where they might stand watching our 
approach or perha^ps ignore it seemingly T/hile facing in 
other directions and bending their hea^ds downward as if 
looking for fishy prey. Rowing slo\Tly in midstream we 
repeatedly got within long shot-gun range of them a.nd 
almost Equally near eight Black Ducks that rose on wing 
together from the shallow expansion of the river knovm as 
Hunt's Pond. 

Similarly, if not even more, confiding v/ere the 
two Night Herons, three Green Herons and five or six King¬ 
fishers seen during the trip. Of eI 1 the interesting 
















Wood Ducks 



Goshawk 


Red-shouldered 


Hawks 



experiences connected with it, perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy was that occurring just before it ended when a Wood 
Duck first appeared on v/ing above the crest of Ball’s Hill 
and then pitched down into the little bush-encircled 
lagoon across the river, to be flushed there with two 
others of its kind only a few minutes later, when our boat 
was pushed in through a narrov/ connecting channel. All 
three birds rose together from a flooded thicket beside 
the open pool and flew low off over Great Meadow, uttering 
a few oh-eek calls. It was good to hear these once familiar 
but now almost forgotten notes and to have even so fleeting 
a vieviT of their authors. 

Besides the birds above reported and a Gos-hav/k 
mentioned in a previous connection, we saw three Red¬ 
shouldered Hawks soaring together high in air above the 
meadows while their shrill outcry, pleasingly softened by 
distance, came to our ears every now and then throughout 
most of the forenoon. 










